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cupied its columns, and which will still be the main | c,;x, that they may have the means of offering The 


elements of its most serious discussions, are com- 


prised in the following schedule of doctrines and 


measures : 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 


«Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 


his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHBIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
‘“‘ Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 

here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 

THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the invisible ‘ Mansions’ by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on rarri 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 
‘* He will swallow up Dearu in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 


SUMMARY THEOCRATIC 








PLATFORM. 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 79. 
Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 
Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 
Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 
Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Yeuth, and abolishing Death. 
Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 
Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 

Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

iord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Critieism the Regulator of Society. 

ITorticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted te Ged. 

While these are the main topics of Fhe Circu- 
lar, it nevertheless is not a Religious or Social- 
to of other 
matter, but will embrace in its scope whatever is 


ist paper merely, i. ec. the exclusion 
progressive and inspiring in Science, Literature, 
Art, and the News of the world, interpreting events 
trom a spiritual point of view, and in their relations 
to the great Providentiai movement of the times. 

The Circular employs in its preparation no hire- 
ling service, but is edited and printed by the family 
of the Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to those 
who desire it, (as the gospel is,) 

WITHOUT MONEY AND WITIIOUT PRICE, 
trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
the voluntary contributions of itsreaders. With the 
prospect of growing to a Daily issue, it seeks the 
full cooperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects. 

7° Those who prefer to pay a definite price for 
the paper, instead of receiving it asa free gift, may 
send 43,00 for the yearly volume, 

Address ** The Cireular, Brooklyn, N. ¥.” 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR, 
Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
eluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &e. By writing for The Cireular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—-making it an 
vecasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an organ 
of the true-hearted every where--growing up in 


The topics which have heretofore chiefly oc- | 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y, Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING 


A COMMON INTEREST ALL THINGS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


| PUBLICATIONS 
| 


| [The Publishers offer Books and Pamphlets For 


| Circular asa Free GFT.) = 


#B Just published, a Book for Students of theHigher Law, en- 
| titlea— 
| BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
| the Annual Reports and other publications 
| of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
| presenting, in connection with their History, 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 


Peans, do., (Standards and Dwarfs;) 
Piums, and Pracurs—choice varieties. 
GRAPE VINES; (Isabella.) 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
PIE PLANTS; (Myatt’s Victoria.) 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwueat Fiore, in 
sacks--Inpran Mean, Freep, Xc. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 ets. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Extract from the Introduction to Bible Communism. 
** The head-waiters of the Brooklyn Commune and 
purveyors of The Circular, being under a pledge of 
some two years’ standing t) issue the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, which pledge 
they have not hitherto had time and means to fulfill, 
and being subject, in their official position, to many 
calls for the First Report of that Institution, which 
they cannot answer,, (the original edition having 
been long ago exhausted,) propose in this work to 
combine the substance of the three past Reports, 
with such other matter from The Circular as will 
be necessary to make it asummary substitute for all 
and so acquit themselves of 


kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


the Annual Reports ; 
further obligation in the premises.” 
Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


74 Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to, 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
meibers. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re-| 7°" The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious | ”¢¢y is ix condition to receive orders for ordinary 


kinds of Job Printing. 


VHE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 


Schools. Theory 
ef the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. EXCELLENT FLOUR, 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 

munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 

CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 

at the usual prices. 

PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer Il, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer I}. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceeding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, Xe. 

Cuarren VIL. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


Turi Mixx has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


ww 





LLLP PIO 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (€0., 


MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J, 


ED © <> aa - 






W.R. 1. & Co.. manufacture Printin ses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &e. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. SMITH. 


INSLEER. ABRAM C, 














Chinese Resources for Subsistence. 
Of the capabilities of the soil of China to sup- 
port so dense a population, and of the resourees 


PART TL.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
Criricism or Curistenpom. Constrirurtonan Curis- 
vianrry. Tre Buste on Marriage. Pavuw’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or Apburrery. 

APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cotioquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


for subsistence they possess, Williams, in his Iis- 
tory of that country, speaks as follows :— 


Living as the Chinese do, chiefly upon veg- 
etables, the country can hardly be said to main- 
tain more than one half’ or one third, or even 
one fourth as many people on a square mile as 
it might do, if their eneigies were developed as 
those of the English and Belgians are, and 
their food remain the same. The greatest part 
of the cultivated soil in China is employed in 
raising food for man. Woollen garments and 
leather are little used, and eotton and mulberry 
occupy but asmall proportion of the soil.— 
There is not, so far as is known, a single aere 
of land in the empire sown with grass-seed, 
though the sedge in the marshes and grass on 
the hills are collected for fodder or fuel, and 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seck the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 

Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 

Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 

densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 

evidence. but developing many new and interesting conelu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Commi xisu—its constitutional 


basis, and prospeets of suceess—should acquaint themselves | therefore almost no human labor is. employed 
with the contents of this book. in raising food for animals, which will not also 
; tre ee aa a serve to sustain man. Horses are seldom used 

The Circular; Complete F iles of Vol. 1,| for pomp or war, for traveling or carrying bur- 
(Weckly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- dens, but mules, asses, and goats are employed 


Weekly,) $2,009. for transportation and other purposes in the 
north-west. Llorses are fed on cooked rice, or 
chopped straw and beans, and in Kirin on oats. 
In the southern and eastern provinces, all these 
animals are rare, the transport of goods and 
passengers being done by boats or by men.— 
The natives make almost no use of butter, 
cheese, or injlk, and the few cattle they employ 
in agriculture easily find their living on the 
waste ground around the fields and villages. In 
the south, the buffalo is used more than the ox 
for ploughing the rice fields, and the habits of 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tie Wrrness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Hxplained and Defen- 
ded. By J. UW. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Price 12 1-2 ets. 


&@~ The above Publications may be sext by mai! to any part 


ONEIDA ASSOCIATION. 





power and edification, with their growth in God. 


of the country. or way be obtained by application at any of the 
Communes. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 


for sale, the following productions of their 


a summary view of their Religious and Social | Consisting of Avrtes, the most approved varieties ; 


CHERRIES, 


4arge 


Consisting of Rustie Chairs and Seats, of various | 


\liking, while he can also do more work. The 
| winter stock is grass cut upon the hills, straw, 
jbean-stalks, and vegetables. No wool being 
|wanted for making cloth, flocks of sheep an 
‘goats are seldom seen—it may almost be said 
‘are unknown in the éast and south, 


| The common viands are pork, ducks, geese, 
| poultry and fish, all of which are raised cheaply. 
i In the houses and boats of the poor, it is not 
|uncommon to see a pig, or two or three ducks, 
‘kept in a pen or cage, and living upon the ref- 
juse of the family. No animal is reared cheap- 
‘er than the Chinese hog, and the hatching and 
iraising of ducks affords employment to thou- 
sands of people, each of whom ean easily at- 
tend to hundreds. Geese and poultry are 
‘abundant, but fish forms a far larger part of 
ithe common food of all classes than birds, be- 
‘ing not only caught in seas, lakes and running 
| waters, but reared in pools and tanks, to an ex- 
| tent hardly conceivable by those who have not 
iscen it. All these sources require but little 
/more than the mere labor and implements for 
‘catching and keeping, to have their full bene- 
\fit; in fishing, no pasture-grounds, no manu- 
‘ring, no barns, are needed, nor taxes paid by 
| the cultivator and consumer. 

| While animal food is thus provided for the 
| people, its preparation takes away the least 
| possible amount of cultivated soil. The spave 
‘occupied for roads and pleasure-grounds is in- 
significant, but there is perhaps an amount ap- 
| propriated to burial-places quite equal to the 
/area used fur those purposes in European coun- 


jtries ; it is, however, less valuable land, and 


jinuch of it would be useless for culture, even if 
| thus unoccupied. ” . ~ 
| he honor put upon agricultural pursuits has 
its effect in increasing the cultivation of the 
land, while the principle on which Jand is rent- 
ed and taxed, viz., that of paying a proportion 
of the crop, always remunerates the cultivator 
according to his industry. Much of the !and 
in the south and east of China Proper produces 
two crops annually. In Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
and Fuhkien, two crops of rice are taken year 
alter year from the low lands; and in the win- 
ter season, in the neighborhood of towns, a 
crop of sweet potatoes, cabbages, turnips, or 
some other vegetable is grown, making a third 
crop. De Guignes estimates the returns of a 
rice crop at ten for one, which, with the vege- 
tables, will give full twenty-five fold from an 
acre ina year; few parts, however, give this 
increase. Little or no land lies fallow, tor con- 
stant manuring and minute subdivision of the 
soil prevents the necessity of repose. The 
diligence of the Chinese husbandmen in col- 
lecting and applying manure is well known, nor 
is their industry less in turning up the soil; 
which, if it result in the production of two 
crops instead of one, really doubles the area of 
land under cultivation, when its superfices are 
compared with those of other countries. If 
the amonnt of land which produces two crops 
be estimated at one fourth of the whole, (and 
it is perhaps as near one third,) it makes the 
area of arable land in the provinces upwards of 
812 millions of aeres, or 2 3-4 acres to an in- 
dividual. The land is not, however, cut up in- 
to such small farms as to prevent its being 
managed as well as the people know how to 
stock and cultivate it; for manual Jabor is the 
chief dependence of the landlord or farmer, 
and fewer cattle, carts, ploughs, and other in- 
struments are used than in any other country. 

In the cultivation of rice, there is no need of 
animals after the wet land has been ploughed 

and harrowed,—the labor of transplanting, 

weeding and reaping being done by men. 

In no other country is so much food derived 

from the water. Not only are the coasts, es- 

tuaries, rivers and lakes, covered with fishing- 

boats of various sizes, which are provided with 

nets, dredges, and tackle of different forms and 

uses, for the eapture of whatever lives in the 

waters, but the spawn of fish is collected from 

the shallow waters of the rivers and carried 

wherever it can be reared, Rice-ficlds are, of- 

ten converted into pools in the winter season, 

and stocked with carp, mullet, and other fish ; 

and the tanks dug in the fields for retaining the 

rain needed in irrigation, usually contain fish. 

By ail these means, an immense supply of food 

is obtained ata cheap rate, which is eaten 

fresh, or preserved with or without salt, and 

sent over the whole empire, at arate which 

places it within the reach of all above beggary. 

Other articles of food, besides those here men- 

tioned, both animal and vegetable, such as dogs, 








this animal make it cheaper to keep him in good 


cats, game, worms, bird-nests, tripang, leaves, 
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&e., do wer compose part of the meals 
among the Chinese, but it is comparatively an 
inconsiderable part, and need not enter into the | 
calculation. Knough has been stated to show 
that the land is abundantly able to support the 
population ascribed to it, even with all the 
drawbacks known to exist; and that, taking 
the highest, estimate to be true, and consider- 
ing the mode of living, the average popul: ition 
on a square mile or a square acre in China is 
less than in most European countries. 
—- ———aant ¢ > + oe 
Domestic Education. 

Rev. Warren Burton, of this city, is well 
known to many of our readers 1s an carnest | in the mind. 
and untiring laborer in the work of said !a correct imitation of the forms and proportions, 
domestic education. He belic ves, and we lights and shades, of the objects delineated. If 
gret that there is so much ground for the he -| you haye good thoughts, learn to copy them out, 
lief, that this important duty is too much neg-| correctly. just as they exist in your mind, and you 
lected by parents; that they have never given | \i1 pea wood writer. 
it that study and attention which it dem: ands, . 
and that the welfare not only of our children 
and youth, but of families and of the commu- 
nity, requires that they should bestow upon 
this subject a larger share of attention. 


ret! THE CIRCULAR. — 
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Office of The Cireular, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the South Ferry, ( Atlantic-st.) 


The Secret of Good Writing. 
The art of expressing thought, is much like the 
art of landscape-drawing. The object is not to 
| manufacture thought by putting words together 
‘but to copy out the thoughts previously existing 
Good writing is like a good picture 3 


The imitative painter seeks 


{to divest himself of the impressions which his 
| judgment would suggest concerning the forms of 
the object before him, and gives himself up to that 
simple view of things which a child would take 
who had not learned to correct first impressions. 
This simplicity is essential to good imitation, and 
This is the 


During the session of the recent State Con- 
vention, a meeting of some of its members - 
was held, who, after listening to Mr. Burton’s it is the true secret of good writing. 
views, appointed a committee to advise with] reason for the fact which most persons are aware 
Mr. Burton, and to lend the weight of their] of, that first drafts are generally better than arti- 
influence in forwarding the imp tant cause | cles which have been long worked over. A rough 
in which he is engaged. This Committee ecn-| sketch taken directly from nature, is more likely 
sisted of George N, Briggs, Creorge 8. Bout-| to be a good imitation than a picture which has 
well, Henry W. Cushman, P. Banks, 4 "+> | been altered and mended and repainted half a dozen 
Auinen Walker, George W. Blagden, and Mil- : er oir teenie Gia 
ton P. Braman, and they unite in commend- W hen pa have got a bright idea, make " 
iny the views of Mr. Jurton to the attention |Your object to give an exact copy of it, without 
of parents, and in the carnest ¢ hope that the , . elegance of your language. 
measures proposed for improvement in eduea-|'The true elegance lics in the correctness of the 
imitation,—not in the elegance of the words. If 


times. 
caring much for the 


tion at home, will be very generally adopt a. 
Mr. Burton’s suggestions are briefly these: | you convey your first meaning, and your meaning 
He proposes first that there be meetings of pa-| js worth something, your writing will be effective. 
rents in school houses, halls, or vestrys, once a! phis shows why the writers of the Bible expressed 
week or fortnight, where the subject of do- themselves so beautifully. They were most of 
mestie education in all its various aspeets can : : 
he disenssed. It is suggested to clergymen, 
that where such meetings as those suggested 
cannot be gathered and ‘sustained, the parents 
of a separate religions society might be brought 
together in the “accustomed vestry, and by 
themselves enter on the work. Or, if nothing | ing or thinking. 
else can be effected, it is suggested that one] language, is of some secondary importance, and 
leisure Sabbath evening in 2 month might be] this is to be attained by practice; by closely ex- 
devoted to a ‘Concert of Prayer’ in behalf of} amining and reflecting on the words and construe- 
parents, together with accompanying remarks | sions which you employ ; and by reading habit- 
on the right and faithful training of children, < hs . 
and guidance of youth, at home. These sug- 
gestions are well worthy of the attention 0% pa- 
rents, and if they could be adopted and car- The Moral of a Target Company. 
ried into effect would doubtless do much towards! Music in the street. Is it. the organ grinder 
remedying the defects which exist in our sys-| dispensing his periodical ‘O Susannah ? to admi- 
tem of domestic education.— Loston paper. 


them illiterate men; but they received noble 
thoughts from the Spirit of truth, and they were 
simple-minded enough to copy them out exactly, 
Indeed the baptism of the Spirit, inasmuch as it 
gives men simplicity, is as essential as life to writ- 
Correctness and elegance of mere 


ually good specimens of writing. 


——a <a 


ring boys and girls at the corner of the street? 
{A capital movement this, and directed by a} No: 
The great want of the times is a] the sound of trumpets and trombones tells that a 
Let persons | military band, heading probably a procession of 


There is the clang of a big drum, and anon 
true instinct. 
better system of home education. 
combine as is here proposed, in the spirit of prayer, } some kind, is passing this way. On they come— 
with free consultation and criticism, and they will It is a target 
find themselves in school as well as their children, | company going out on their annual excursion.— 
and that most other schools can be dispensed with. 


— Ed. Cir] 


tramp! tramp !—with regular step. 


There are ranks of young men—straight, stalwart 
mechanics marching in soldierly array, with guns 
an oa oe 
The Telegraph. 


and belts—their target, gilt and garlanded, cav- 
ried by a complacent looking negro in the rear.— 
The first American magnetic telegraph line—| It is a common every-day scene in the city, but 


inventi > sp— wees ost ished j e ce ° e 
the invention of Prof. Morse—was establi hed in| vet it makes a manifest sensation as it proceeds 
1844, between Washington city and Baltimore, | * 


, . street! ccited t -e = 
° . e . ) B 4 d C BS DOYS urs 
some thirty-six or forty miles’ in extent. One through the street! A tro p of excited boys pours 
wire was put up, and the usefulness and value of | along the side walk, furnishing an escort of motley 
the invention were at once practically established. | confusion to the firm regularity of the marching 
Private enterprise has since carried this line to} eolymn. 
New York, and it is now the most perfect and 
reliable line of telegraph in the country, or in the 
world. The company have two separate lines 
from New York to Washington City, one with | kitchen girls even, come out into the area to see 
five wires from New York to Philadelphia, and]! the passing show; and the 
four wires from Philadelphia to Baltimore and interest is on almost every face 
e e e CS Ss H s ver ace, 
Washington, and the other with two wires, the ka : 
entire distance from New York to Washington 
City. In nine years, the brief period since its in-| you want to see an unbroken series of bright 
vention, oy pao wang ne 10 _ Ng i glances, and interested, lively expressions—every 
Yorking ‘der, unacr > MOrse * * 
Pe SS, S08 working order, under the Morse class putting on its very best countenance—go 
patent alone. This amount is about two thirds | —. h this = It is ; , 
f the total number of miles of telegraph in opera- | With this target company. — It is one of the touch- 
tion in the United States. The aggregate num-| ing, spontaneous tributes which human nature 
ber of main -— apn meet in the United States | pays to the idea of ornGANIZED UNITY. 
2, " vy sy “© » - “oc . . 
is stated at about one tundred. There are com-| 4 Jatent life in the human heart. which responds 
pleted and in operation, 27,000 miles; and 10,000 
more are in progress of construction. 
The extent of telegraphic lines completed and | tion bearing a trace of that long lost unity which 
in operation throughout the world at the com-| belongs to the brotherhood of man. Let these 
> ‘' * .) . as iY is 
mencement of the present year, is estimated at young men separate, and traverse the streets as 
40,000 miles. Of this amount there were 4,000 A ‘lt : , lente ied 
. . . . - . if) ay ‘4 - Tl’ P ile By x c 
miles in Great Britain, and 27,000 in America. | MY Wi! to-morrow, each one “en his own hook, 
Russia has commenced a system of telegraphs be- | and for his private purposes, and they will make 
tween St. Petersburgh, Moscow, Cracow, and the | no impression; the charm is gone. Combine them 
ports of the Baltic and Black Seas, and about again, into an organic body for some common pur- 
4,000 miles are shortly to be constructed in India. i Got ees duly. wee f ethan 
: : : . Be, as " on’s 7 or eve a sig- 
A line of telegraph is new in operation between | 2% #8 fer Mremen's duty, or even tor so Insig 
Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico, with stations | nificant an object as target-shooting, and they are 
at all the intermediate cities and towns. A line! immediately invested with a power of interest and 
is contemplated to extend from the city of Mexico | gscination for all classes that isin its degree ir- 


» Acapulco on the Pacific, a distance of 300 miles. ege “ : A Nie 
— seer le the enures p saath eta on resistible. Women and children in their fondness 


Now wherever it approaches, men stop 
and forget for a moment the hurry of business.— 
Every window is filled with fair gazers—the 


same look of eager, 


spell-bound 
whether of rich or poor, man, woman or child. Tf 


There is 


true as the magnet to the steel, to any demonstra- 


man who does not 5 etrsighiee nup and walk with 
a fuller sense of life to the music of a hand, « 
who has got over the boyish feeling of saiiun 


tion ata militar 'y parade. 
nee - 


Communism and Dietetics. 

In studying the bearings of Communism upon | 
Alimentiveness, we find one important general 
principle, which must necessarily prevail. It is 
this; that the distinction as to what we shall re- | 
ceive and what reject in food, will not be between 
things clean and unclean as it was with the Jews, 
or between meats and vegetables as with the Gra 
hamites, or any other line that has heretofore 
been drawn; but it will be between those things 


are not. 
ed to loving each other, they will want to eat and | 
drink alike, and to partake of the same enjoyments. 
IIence those things that are costiy and rare, the 
luxuries adapted principally to isolation, and that 
living which may be called recherche or sought 
oul, will fall into disuse. 
adapted to the common use of every one and that 
are community clements, will become the univer- 
sal aliments. 

This principle is sound, and has its index in 
adapted to Com- 
and most 

Water, 
air, and the things which every body must have, 
And we may assume that 


nature. The things which are 
munism, and those that are the richest 


essential for man, are the most common. 


are free, and universal. 
in proportion as things are rare and costly, in that 
proportion they should not be considered neces- 
saries of life. If the cost of things corresponds to 
the difficulty of obtaining them and to their 
rarity in nature, then the price of a thing is 
inversely as God’s idea of the necessity of it; for 
God has made all things on the principle that the 
most necessary and best things should be the 
most universal. 

The working of this principle among men, will 
put an end to the use of tobacco and ardent spir- 
its, and intemperance will cease. Tobacco is not 
a community clement, and it is not in the nature 
of things that it can be. It is not a thing that is 
likely to be desired by the greater part of man- 
kind. The use of it is not an ordinance of sym- 
pathetic pleasure and enjoyment, nor does it help 
So alee of ardent spir- 
its, though that is a more social element than 


men to love ene another. 


tobacco, and can occasionally, be made a means 
of sociality ; yet the habitual use of it can never 
be made a means of love and Communism, because 
it is not a thing which men, women, and children 
can so use and enjoy. Thus Communism as an 
agent of reform will be more eflectual than Maine 
Laws or than all legal measures whatever. 

But while the elements of isolation are thus 
cut off by Communism, all the improvements in 
the art of cookery, 
to eat and drink that can be given to everybody, 
And so 


men will put themselves into sympathy with God’s 


and all discoveries of good things 
and become common, will be adopted. 


manner of working on the one hand, and with 
their fellow mer cn the other. 

And still further, it will be found eventuaily 
that those things that are most adapted to general 
use, and so to the promotion of fellowship and 
love, are also the most refined productions of na- 
ture. Fraits are more universal than any other 
kind of food, and at the same time are the least 
gross, and are enjoyed and loved by all; hence 
the gross and unattractive kinds of food will go 
out of use as this principle prevails, and man will 
return to the natural simplicity of the garden of 


Eden. 

—aer ooo 
Present of W'ruits. 
Mr. Joun Gray, of the N 
lanx, lately presented to the Brooklyn Commune 
four jars of Preserved Fruits, namely, peaches, 
blackberries, grapes and raspberries. The wonder- 
fully fresh and perfect taste of the fruit in these 
specimens, testifies convincingly, as all our palates 


vorth American Pha- 


agree, to the excellence of his method of presery- 
ing them. We learned from him that the N. A. 
Phalanx does a large amount of business in this 
line; also, that they sold this year five thousand 


dollar’s worth of peaches! 
SE BSE r 


Heavy Libel Damages. 
A law quarrel of some special interest to New 
Yorkers was brought to a close yesterday, by a 


jury-verdict of $10,000 agdinst James Gordon 


Bennett, (editor of the Herald.) and in favor of 
Mr. E. P. Fry. of Philadelphia—the parties to the 
dispute. The case was one of libel. Several 
years ago, Mr. Fry undertock to conduct fora 
season the Italian Opera in New York; but as he 
refused to advertise in the Herald, it is alleged 
that Mr. Bennett, its editor, subjected him toa 





she Island of Cuba, telegraph lines to the extent | for organized displays, arc true to nature; it is a 
of 1,200 miles.—Sci. Amer. universal passion. 





that are adapted to Communism and those that | 
As men become communized and devot- | 


But the things that are’ 


breaking up his enterprise. Whereupon, Mr. Fry 
‘| entered a suit against Mr. Bennett, which has fi- 
nally resulted in the verdict mentioned above. It 
is estimated that the whole expense incurred by 
the Herald, including costs, fees, &e., will amount 
|to $17,000. Rather dear business! But ‘the 
end is not yet” The Herald of this morning 
[states, that “on application of Mr. Bennett’s 
| counsel, the court granted a stay of proceedings 


to be made for the purpose of a new trial.” 
nn <P +a -_—— 


Readers! 


| 

| Attention ! 
-| The importance of calling particular attention 
| to the advertisement on our first page, specifying 
| the ‘wanrs’ of The Circular, is suggested to us 
by the fact that in our last issue, there was not a 
single item of correspondence, or communication 
of any kind, from either of our sister Communes, 
| or any other readers of the 
j our own family circle, 


Circular, outside of 
This fact was not owing to 
editorial remissness in examining, or inserting 


articles sent to us for publication, but it was 


because of having nothing on hand that had been 
forwarded for this purpose. We do not intend 
to commence the volume with complaining of such 
a state of things; but for your own sakes, as 
wellas ours, brethren and friends, ‘ these things 
We are able to shoulder 
our responsibilities alone, if need be; but the 


ought not so to be.’ 


hearty, practical codperation of every believer 
who sympathises with us is exceedingly desirable : 
and we shall constantly consider it our business 
to earnestly persuade all ‘to stir up 
the gift that is in them’ for edification— to exhort 
one another daily’—and to make the Circular a 
FREE MEDIUM for this vital circulation; so that 
by all means the church shall be edified. Let it 
be distinctly understood that our 'Tri-weekly is 
a family letter, sent out to edify the whole family 
of believers, and to be freely responded to as such, 
of that family; and that the 
greatest improvement of all, involves that ow 


as editors, 


by every member 


labors of love shall be reciprocal. 
iio nicgiaaiielia Aiaelate ieee 
Correspondence of the Circular. 


The Indian Summer=-Field Musings. 
Verona, N. ¥., Dec. 11, 1853. 

—The canopy of clouds that has hung over us 
nearly all the fall, broke away the afternoon of 
the 8th, and since then not a cloud have we seen 
passing over. Three beautiful bright days, with 
sparkling frosty mornings, and evenings brilliant 
with moon and stars, have succeeded each other. 
This afternoon, while the church-goers were gath- 
ering together, I chose to worship under the high 
blue dome, and wandered out into the fields and 
The air was mild and balmy as spring. 
but filled with that misty haze peculiar to our 
Indian summer, and so still that ‘every leaf was 
at rest’—or would haye been, had there been any. 
Around me every thing was silent, but an attentive 
‘ar could catch the appearance of life in the mo- 
of far distant, uncertain and unde- 
fined sounds. producing a faint buzz that reminded 
me of the Circular’s account of the Ocean’s roar. 
As I stood listening and worshiping, and admiring 
the air’s vast capacity for conveying sound, the 
tone of a bell from the South-west came, distinct. 
though mellowed into music by the distance, 43 
miles, from Oneida Depot. In a moment or two 
r, in nearly the same direction, but with a 
different tone, joined in concert, and then our own 
village bell, from being nearer by, threw in a 
While listening to these, 
and trying in vain to catch a note from Durham- 
ville in the West, and Vernon in the South, the 
sound of another seemed to rise up out of the 
far distant North-eastern horizon, and join in the 
choir. As it continued to swell up, peal after 
peal, sometimes faint and sometimes full, I knew 
that Rome, nearly 8 miles distant, was calling out 


woods. 





tionless air 


anothe 


harsh, discordant bass. 


her temple worshipers. But these semi-religious 
sounds did not remain alone ; the report of a gun 
was added; and at length a train of cars with its 
rumbling, rattling sound, and shrill scream, passed 
along, the most unmusical note of all, but perhaps 
the most in harmony with the spirit of the times, 
and a faint but fitting emblem of resistless power 
and continuous action, the distinguishing traits of 
the incoming kingdom. 

We generally look upon this peeuliar state of 
the atmosphere as we do upon a falling barometer, 
as indicative of a storm at hand; and the wise 
take warning and prepare for it. Now is there 
anything analogous to this in the spiritual atmo- 
when the spirit within 
is calm and peaceful as the sleeping elements : 
when truth shines out as bright as these gleaming 
stars, and warm as the rays of the sun which has 
now set. With wakeful perceptions we catch the 


sphere ? ? ‘There are times 





We should like to see the ‘ continuous course of persecution, which resulted in 





faintest sound of truth far off, and seem to meet 
the coming note half way. Just so it secmed to- 
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day. 


Again there are times when we can more|again reaches the same high experience 


appropriately say, ‘ All thy waves and thy billows of divine life, it will again adopt the same 
are gone over me;’ and their crashing sound fills) methods of life. But---in a short time that 
our ear, and our prospect is bounded within a! church fell from their high experience; 
narrow circle--when the spirit. sensitive and sym- Greeks complained against Jews; suspi- 


pathetic, can not pierce beyond the area of its 


own unpleasant surroundings. 


cion and envy displaced love; organiza- 
‘tion and rules and officers succeeded to 


When I returned from Brooklyn this fall, and the ready unforethought tion of Gu 


for some days after, my spirit seemed near its | 


summer solstice—calm, peaceful, and glowing with 


warmth; and for aught I could see, ‘the winter | 
was over and gone, and the time of the singing of | 


birds had come, no more to depart. But since 
then some discordant notes have disturbed the 
heavenly harmony, and some wintry blasts been 
felt. It is some consolation, however, that I have 
no pleasure in discords, nor in winter’s blasts; 
and instead of secking wisdom to prepare for them, 
I would rather learn to shun them. I was going to 
say, What if you should have a ‘ talk’ on this sub- 
ject? But the conviction is strong that these 
things belong exclusively to a transitionary state, 
just as the mariner expects storms when doubling 
the Cape; and their very strength hastens us 
away from them. ‘That the effect may be to help 
hasten us into perfect fellowship and unity with 
Christ and one another, is my wish. 


Your brother, H. N. Leer. 





Things Reported. 

That a Villibusteriug Expedition is organiz- 
ing in New Orleans under the auspices of the 
‘Lone Star’ seeret order, for the invasion of 
Cuba. ‘That it is to consist of three or four 
thousand men, and is to sail before the middle 
of February. 

That Santa Anna has been proclaimed Dic- 
tator in Mexico, and will soon assuine the im- 
perial title. 

That Kossuth is anticipating, and making 
preparations to take part in, a general Huro- 
pean war. 

That the long-sought-for reconciliation be- 
tween the two French branches of the Bourbon 
family, has at last been effected, by the Duke 
de Nemours, of the Orleans branch, surrender- 
ing his claim to the throne of Franco, to the 
Count de Chambord, the head of the other 


branch. 





Was Primitive Communism a Failure ? 

We have received from an intelligent corres- 
pondent in Troy, several letters setting forth the 
author’s views on Communism, and other topics 
in a clear and interesting manner. While arguing 
from a different point of view, and somewhat 
against our position, the conciliatory tone of his 
letters invites to free discussion. We like dis- 
cussion which has for its object truth and agree- 
ment, as much as we hate mere noisy controversy. 
We propose to give the correspondence to our 
readers, with such remarks (necessarily brief) as 
may seem to be proper. ‘The following is the 
first letter of the series: 

Troy, N. ¥., Sept. 27, 1853. 
THE CircuLar: 

* [have seen the Civeu- 
lar at Mr. S——’s, in this city, and thus 
became interested in it. I cannot say 
that Iam a Communist, nor do I regard 
the authority of the scriptures as you do; 
and still less do I adopt your views of 
their meaning, of which, however, I have 
seen but little, and must speak modestly. 
But [ believe I may say that I sympathize 
with you in your chief aim; for I do de- 
sire what I understand by the words, ‘the 
Sovereignty of Jesus Christ’—the coming 
of the kingdom of God on earth. And I 
have for many years (although compara- 
tively a young man) believed that the full 
out-pouring of the Spirit of God upon the 
human race must result in community of 
property. When we are like him who 
freely giveth all things, we shall see that 
things are not our own—that we are but 
stewards of the things given by the mani- 
fold love of God. How can any one fail 
to see it now? 

Why then dol say that [am nota 
Communist? Because I have not confi- 
dence in the successful result of any at- 
tempt of that nature, as yet. J have not 
confidence in myself, and in my fellow 
men. I read that the first church in the 


Epirors oF 


full tide of Pentecostal influx fell at 
once and naturally into Communism; and 


| “one heart and one soul,” and they were 
‘no longer children of the free Spirit, but 
servants of the rule. Thus arose tlie first 
organization among Christians—the first 
organized church; and its continued prop- 
‘agation and existence marks the fall of 
‘the church, as violence marks the fall of 
‘the race. Organization was called for by 
| lissension, and has continued in the same 


"| spirit in which it began, down to the pre- | 


sent hour. The form and the letter, ad- 

‘ministered by man, have been hostile to 
ithe Spirit of life sent by God, and have 
| hindered its manifestation. 

Now the doubt that is raised in my 
| mind comes thus:—if the Primitive church, 
'under the recent influences of the Pente- 
cost, with the apostles in itsmembership, 
with the martyr Stephen for its first offi- 
cer, if this church could not or did not 


they not mistake in attempting Commu- 
nism ? Throwing aside all subsequent 
failures of attempts to live on the Com- 
munity principle, may not this one, be- 
gun and carried on under such favorable 
circumstances, indicate such a depravity, 
such a spiritual unsoundness and insani- 
ty of the race, that we cannot hope for a 
better result until some considerable num- 
ber of men have advanced far enough at 
least to recognize the principles of simple 
justice or equity, and to make some suc- 
cessful efforts to live by them? The 
practical life ofany man, even of one who 
has received the new creation, (2 Cor. 5: 
17,) is long time warped by a character 
derived from the world in which he has 
lived. We are all crooked sticks, more 
or less curved and twisted. 

Not denying or doubting that God, 
himself perfect in the full and free love 
with which he gives blessings to men, 
(Matt. 6: 45—48,) may inspire individu- 
als, communities, or even the whole world 
with the same perfect spirit, yet is it not 
the fact that a continued successful as- 
piration of a community or nation, to- 
ward any form of social or political life, 
must be preceded by a general advance 
of the civilized nations toward the same 
form of life 2? Republicanism, faint at- 
tempt at the organization of political 
justice, had to be preceded by centuries 
of progress in civilization, which is itself 
a sort of twilight dawn of Christianity. 
Republicanism must prevail and work 
upon the minds of men long time before 
equitable intercourse can make its way, 
and this is in turn only the forerunner 
of a better state. Such seems to me to 
be God’s way of working ; individuals or 
communists are inspired to take great 
steps, and show the world what can be, 
and what is to be; but the individual 
dies, the communities lapse and dissolve, 
and the promise is unfulfilled for ages, 
until the race begins to approximate the 
result, and then first comes a visible suc- 
cess, 

My skepticism then respecting Com- 
munism, is not a skepticism as to its ul- 
timate prevalence, but as to its present 
possibility. Yet some may be inspired 


avoid the result to which they came, did | 


failure of the Primitive church to carry out the | in its broadest and deepest signification. 
secs Test common with wl We ane tok that he Spit of truth is 
ground, and will have to retreat a little. The is- to lead us into all truth’ The promise 
sue in respect to the practicability of Communism is not that we are to be led into scriptu- 
in this world is fairly brought, we admit, on the | @7 truth merely. Thereis no such limita- 
ee chureh, and we are willing tion in the promises. In thesightof God, 

all reality, all actual fact, is sacred truth. 

Consequently in pursuing the investiga- 
tion of any department of truth, even the 
minutest subdivision, we attract the Spir- 
it of truth. The Spirit of truth is pro- 
fessor of all real science; and we can 
coéperate with it by eagerly pursuing 


But here the element of caleu- 
lation isa little different from either of those 
which he assumes: it brings to view the ques- 
tion, not of confidence in ourselves, or in our 
fellow-men merely, but confidence in God’s power 


of salvation. The Primitive church, in the age of 





| the apostles, represented the miraculous gospel of 
| Christ—the full power of the Holy Spirit to save | 
| from selfishness was among them; and we cannot 
| allow it to be assumed that the gospel and power 


truth in all directions, wherever an op- 
lof Christ failed of its effect. 


portunity of inquiry and research presents 
itself. And we should be prompt and 
active to follow out any invitation or 
opening for its discovery. 


On the contrary. | 
lwe confidently assume that Communism, (not 
perhaps the technical form, but the power and 
spirit of it.) ruled and expanded in that church 
from the day of Pentecost on, until the church | 
was received into the eternal glories » hea- . . 4 : : 

eceived into the eternal glories of the hea-| With this in view, we aim to make 
our paper a field of truthful inquiry.— 
Serious realities, which relate to eternal 
life, of course demand our primary atten- 


venly state at the Second Coming. 


The following paragraph from our late pamphlet 





jon Bible Communism, presents our views on the | 
| snbhject of the continuance of Pentecostal institu- 


bon in the Primitive church ; ‘tion; but in a subordinate order, every- 


‘“Hyven under the straitened policy of the, thing within our sphere of observation 
times subs quent to the day of Pentecost, we | which bears the impress of truth, ealls 
can discover the workings of the principles of! p= so gs ‘ 

Ble Rear atattan fee ah ee Denerples © \ for its share of examination, And we 
Heavenly Association im the management of'| : 
property. Many hints oecur throughout the | are assured that the pursuit of truth in 
New Testament, which prove, that after the | any direction, if faithfully persisted in. 
will lead us to God. 


first outburst of the Community spirit on the 
iL; <a? $$ 


day of Pentecost had been suppressed by per- | 
Immortality the Result of Obedience. 


secution, the various churches formed them- 
Ilome-Talk, by J. WH, N. 


selves into a great mutual insurance company, 
as it might be called, which guaranteed their 
embers agains rorty. s evide at | 
ager ec Maat af ( ae ep aby pa “Blessed are they that do his commandments. 
the support of all. It was in this w ay that | that they may hare right to the tree of life, and 
oe jn cs ‘ : may enter in through the gates into the city.”— 

they realized Christ’s promise, that those Who | Rey, 22: 14. , 


forsook all for him, should have ‘an hundred- | : 4 
fold in this present life,’ of the very things | Obedience to God is the best of all 
they gave up. That promise certainly was|medicines—the first rule of health regi- 
not, and could not be, fulfilled in any other men The holy city is represented as 
way. The Community spirit was carri¢ d into Sy ME ‘dst tl tien etalk, alaaacen 
practice as far as possible, without coming into | M4VINg mM 1S midst the tree and river o 
collision with surrounding institutions, and far | life, which impart to those who attain 
enough to provide sustenance for all during access to them, health for soul and body. 
their stay previous to Christ’s coming. Paul Ty liti f thi : Bat Ni 
was the chief commisioner through whose agen- | +e Con ition of this attainment 18 sim- 
ey the scattered churches bore one another’s| ple and plain. It is said to be fulfilled 
burdens ; and distribution was made to every | hy those who ‘DO HIS COMMANDMENTS.’ 
wn as every m: ad need, »says tothe} ¢ , ate 3 
rc er tl SP ame eee ed ile tys They have a right to that tree whose very 
Corinthians, ** [ mean not that other men be]; y have a rg ‘ ; 
eased and you burdened ; but by an equality, | leaves are for the healing of the nations.’ 
that aptheg this time your abundance may be a Without leaning ona literal interpretation 
supply for their want, that their uabundanee al- Plaines Gemenite 4] »: dosiaias saan 
so may be a supply for your waut; that there | 01 these Mgures, the (oc presented Is, 
may be an equality, as it is written : He that} that eternal life proceeds in an ever-flow- 
ing current from God, and that obedience 
ito his commandments is the condition 
required to place us in communication 
with it. Health and immortality are 
made the result of doing his will. The 


had gathered much had nothing over, and he 
imanner in which obedience operates as a 


| 
| 
| 


that had gathered lite had no lack.”? 2 Cor. 
8: 13—15. This certainly is in essence actual 
Communism.”—-Bable Communism, p. 29. 


As to the principle that long stages of transi- 
tion are reqmred to mark any decisive advance in 
the race. that is simply an inference from the past 
—from old experience, which all our experience i tye 5 : 7 
under conditions of faith shows is a very unsafe | Causative condition in this case, may be in 
ground to reason from, Is there nothing new and general indicated. 
rapid in the physical changes of this day ? nothing} 1, Negatively; the simple turning away 
but what people could have predicted a Werth ifrom disease to something else, which is 
oe yi iby me ' wegen pine rigieagectanl | involved in obedience, is conducive to 
changes, such as nobody ever dreamed of, ten years | health, Thinking of disease, or mental 
aro, . Is California nothing new? Are the social | attention to it, invariably tends to perpet- 
changes which at this moment are transforming | yate it, sut the condition of doing the 
Australia, China and Japan into a new world, but commandments of God, implies a turn- 
the slow-going manifestations of old transition?! . k . . 
Who nee then but that the leading civilization ing. Sway, from all such attention, and i 





of the world is ready for a rapid ascent into the | complete absorption in his will. We can 
spiritual conditions of Communism? According | of course attend to nothing else. If there 


even to the doetrine of transition this must be | were only this negative feature of the 
the case ; for the world has already passed through ereat condition before us, it would still 
pt ? 





now to exhibit it, repeating its tempora- 
ry success, and its ultimate failure when | 
human depravity withstands divine order, | 
Let any who feel moved to try it, who} 
thus only can fulfill what Christ seems to | 
ask of them, let such try it ; if they fail | 
to human appearance, their work is not 
in vain; they only tread too soon the 
path in which the world must follow at 
last. Yours truly, 8. W. 
REMARKS, 

Our correspondent’s difficulty is evidently a 
lack of faith. He says ‘he has not confidence in 
himself;? very good—‘ nor in his fellow men ;— 
good again. But when he procceds to justify his 





have often said that when the church 





lack of confidence by appealing to the’ alleged 





| step Theocracy, or the government and kingdom of 


mass-transitions—in bold, inspired Jeaders, who 
can dare in the faith of God to open the pathway 
of destiny for the people, and who are not afraid 
of being accounted before their time. 


to diffuse truth—not exclusively in a re- 
ligious, or Biblical sense, or within the 
narrow limits of sectarianism, but truth 


the babyhood discipline of absolute government, Th 

; + aye ne ; every con- 
and achieved in this country the youthful stage of | ~~ <P N vy f 
Is not the next | tinence aud energy which is exercised in 


refusing to think of personal discomfort, is 
healthy. Further, such a refusal isolates 
the center of life from those parts which 
are in distress, thus setting free «nd con- 
centrating the very force through whicli, 
if we are patient, we shall receive our lib- 
eration. The center of life, or heart, of « 
Christian, is like a healthy person sur- 
rounded by a hospital. The sympathetic 
feelings of a person employed in a hospital, 
unless controlled by his judgment, and 
sternly quelled, would in a short time so 


be of immense importance, 
Democracy, or self-government. 


God—the manhood rule of love and righteousness ? 


For our part, we believe in leaders as well as in 





The Pursuit of Truth. 
Our object in publishing a paper, is, 
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far identify him with the suffering around | turning to the commandments of God is 
him, that he would be of no service at | far greater. We should at the outset 
all to the sufferers. The strongest and |however, get correct notions about his 
ablest becomes useless in such circum-|‘ commandments, and understand the 
stances, unless he can resist the droop-|meaning of the term, as used in the pas- 
ing effect of sympathy, by withdrawing | sage before us, and elsewhere in the New- 
into isolation from external distress— |Testament. It is natural to conceive of 
Suppose we suffer our hearts and efforts | them as written statutes, simply—such as 
to go abroad to relieve every beggar and | the decalogue, and the letter-precepts of 
miserable loafer that we hear of. What the Bible ; but this is not so. If it were, 
should we come to? As it is necessary!then John’s declaration is, in effect, 
to avoid this unlimited outward generos- |‘ Blessed are they that keep the law, that 


| The ‘ old man’ is Jazy—the vice of lazi- 
of great strength, and is used as a conser- ‘ness is in his nature ; but assuming that 
vative enclosure prior to the reception of| ¢he «old man’ is dead in us, we make no 
Christ ; but it avails as little to redeem| i aE eA 

a man’s nature, as does the coat he wears ; | PTOVS!0" or Be teve of cam Bes Lat 
on the other hand, it tends continually to |OUrselves under the pressure of circum- 
impotence and despair. No man ever | stances which positively forbid laziness ; 
‘does the commandments of God, from a|we make arrangements as though the 
sense ofduty. If they are understood, it | »)miehty God was in our hearts, and we 
is by the indwelling light of their Author; mien ciliasi: i ie cae’ ae 4] iia 
and if they are obeyed, it is by the pow-| "> “UUs 1D BIS Rame, Un the same 
er of his attraction, The duty motive | Principle, we assume responsibilities that 


law. The sense-of-duty principle is one| 





ity, so in the sphere of 


it is necessary that our attention should | &c. 

d 7 Py ° | ° ‘ . ‘ a co nf Uf, ? 
be concentrated in the interior, and that | opposite ; that ‘as many as are of the |‘ newness of life. t y as 
| Christ did, ‘ My meat is to do the will of 


Now Paul expressly declares the 


our hearts should refuse sympathy with | works of the law, are under the curse. 


our external evils. 


on God, it may say to 


If the heart believes; We shall gain a true idea of God’s ‘ com- 
their clam-|mandments,’ and understand how obe-' 
or, ‘I cannot attend to you; I have |dience to them involves immortality, by | 
enough else to do; and the only way in | studying certain propositions laid down by; Paradise. 


our individual life | they may have a right to the tree of life,’| must be entirely superseded in us, before 


we can have that health which belongs to 
Until we can say as 


God,’ we do not fulfill the condition which 
gives us a right to the tree of life. 





We can thus see our way back into 
As it was said to Adam, ‘ In 


which I can help you at all, is by giving) Christ. ‘My meat,’ said he, ‘is to do the| the day thou eatest of the forbidden tree 
my attention to God’ The clatter of} will of him that sent me, and to finish his) thou shalt surely dic,’ so at is now said to 


bodily aches and pains is like that of a/ work.’ 
crew of poor folks who should come to| bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
you day afterday to tell over their troubles. 
After showing them that you could do| plainly implied in these sayings that the 
nothing for them, and that you were | word and will of God, which constitute in 


engaged about other things, you would 


consider it sheer impudence for them to/a spiritual substance supplying the place 
. *f | cn i . . . 
continue their importunity. So if your) of food, and affording the truest nourish- 


bodily aches persist in attempting to 
seize your attention and to make you 
their servant, the matter becomes an im- 
pudent imposition, and should be treated 
accordingly. 

The rule which we should adopt for all 
troubles, is this: to direct attention to 
them just so far as God allows; i. ¢., so far 
as will do any good, and no further. Use- 
less attention he does not allow. When we 
walk by this rule, our minds are clear and 
quiet ; we do our duty in the case, and 
then are done with it. The common ten- 
dency is for the mind to be drawn by a 
sensual gravitation to dwell on existing 
trouble or disease, without reference to the 
will of God, or any benefit which is to be 
derived from it. This isan animal tenden- 
cy, and indicates, so far as it goes, an 
ungoverned nature. But the great con- 
dition of obedience to the commandments 
of God, teaches us to disregard our dis- 
eases except so far as he is interested in 
them, ana to turn steadily from all pri- 
vate troubles to the service of his affairs. 
In this consists the crown and glory of 
human nature. It is the kind of heroism 
and self-denial of which Christ was a per- 
fect example. No amount of private 
trouble could turn aside his devotion to 
his Father’s business. In the very ago- 
nies of the cross he did not allow his at- 
tention to be absorbed with his own suf- 
fering. A sentiment of patriotism then, 
as always, was uppermost in his mind, 

Experience and observation both at- 
test that the self-denial of obedience ope- 
rates directly as a check to disease. It 
creates carelessness of our own, and in- 
terest in God’s affairs. The heart thereby 
is at once cut off from disease, and the 
latter is limited to the frontier where it 
belongs, and prevented from penetrating 
to the citadel of life. The best thing 
that can be done by persons in trouble, 


Again, ‘Man shall not live by 


ieeedeth out of the mouth of God.’ It is 
| the highest sense his commandments, are 


ment and support to life. They are not 
pen and ink records, but an emanation of 
his spirit to us. They come not by mere 
knowledge of scripture, but by an ajlatus 
of the living, divine influence, He that 
‘walks in the Spirit,’ and he only, obeys 
the commandments of God. 

‘Tf aman love me,’ said Christ, ‘he 
will keep my words: [does he mean those 
specific instructions only, which are writ- 
ten in the Bible? No; for it follows, ] 
and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him and make our abode with 
him.’ Here then is provided for the man 
in his own interior being, an ever present 
indication and executive of the divine will. 
But why dees the love and society of the 
Father follow the keeping of the sayings 
of Jesus ? Because the fact that the 
man has received and acted out the will 
of Christ, implies that a community of 
life is established between them, such that 
the Father can become a partner to the 
fellowship. So every time we obey an 
inspiration, we join ourselves te the will 
that is infused, and in this way, ultimate- 
ly, the identity becomes so complete, that 
the Author of it himself can follow and 
make his abode with us. ‘ He that keep- 
eth his commandments dwelleth in him, 
and he in him? 

It is not difficult now to see how vital 
obedience leads to the tree of life. We 
feed upon an emanation from heaven, 
quick and powerful, and everlasting. — 
We are joined to an element whose na- 
ture is genial and lively, and which car- 
ries the spring of attraction into all our 
inotives and actions, Under these cir- 
cumstances we must as certainly gravitate 
toward the creat centre of attraction and 
life, as the world, under sin and legality, 
tends to death. This is that meat which 

Christ says the world knows not of ; it is 
iin truth the * BREAD OF LIFE,’ 





is to cast abont and inquire what Christ; —]¢ is necessary as we have seen, that we 
is thinking of ; they will thus find their | should understand the difference between 
attention drawn away from their own in-| law, and the commandments of God.— 
firmities, and employed ina more profita-| Tt is necessary, in order that we may ful- 
ble way. Instead of trying to draw Christ | gj ¢he condition and secure the results of 


eternal lite. 


the believer, ‘In the day that thou mak- 
est the spiritual commandments of God 
thy meat and drink, thou shalt have 
eternal life.’ 


nantietipiidiinine : 
Faith and Practice. 

The circumstances of Communism di- 
rectly codperate with the faith of the 
gospel in saving us from evil. The gos- 
pel requires us to assume that we are 
crucified with Christ, that our old man 
is dead, and the body of sin destroyed ; 
and the apostle, on the basis of this as- 
sumption, exhorts us to ‘make no provis- 
ion for the flesh ; that is, he would have 
us conform all our arrangements to that 
idea, that the flesh is crucified, and needs 
no providing for. Communism is a plan 
of arrangements on this principle. It 
crosses in every way the habits and de- 
sires of the flesh, i. e. of life bred in ego- 
tism and isolation, and shuts us up to the 
faith of the gospel, which we have de- 
scribed. 

A good illustration of the way in which 
Communism coéperates with the gospel 
in overcoming bad habits, was given in a 
late Circular—the case of Mrs. H., who 
had been for forty years addicted to the 
habit of smoking, and in ordinary circum- 
stances would have continued to make 
provision for it ; but on joining the Com- 
munity, she found it incompatible with 
the harmonies of her new situation, and 
was forced to the position of faith—to 
reckon that the flesh was crucified, end 
she was not debtor to it. The result was 
a complete victory over the habit to which 
It was the ef- 
fect of external circumstances coinciding 
with internal truth. No habit, in short, 
ean ultimately resist the pressure of the 


she had been in bondage. 


gospel on one side and communism on the 
other; chey are like the upper and nether 
millstones, and are sure to make an end of 
‘the old man and his deeds,’ 

The doctrine that we are crucified with 
Christ, gives us boldness to arrange our 
external circumstances without providing 
for the flesh, and so tends to encourage 


forbid us to be sick—that give us no time 
The ‘old man’ is 
unsocial—he wants room—he dreads the 
least invasion of his privacy—he must 


to spend in nursing. 


‘have his own house, his own every-thing ; 
we ignore that feeling entirely, and assume 
‘the unity of the body of Christ in all our 
‘wrrangements, 

| This is the true process of putting off 
‘the old man,’ and putting on the new— 
‘and willend in our being made perfect in 


Pa : 
the image of Christ. 


The Utility of Combination. 





| 
| 
| In estimating the benefits of Associa- 
ition, we may make use of the following 
jillustration : A square block of six equal 
‘sides, measuring an inch each, contains 
lone cubic inch of material, and has six 
| s¢ juare inches of surface, The proportion 
jof solid matter to surface in this single 
ipiece, isas 1 to6. Join it to another 
‘block of the same dimensions, and we 
‘have now double the solid contents of a 
‘single one—or 2 cubic inches; but the 
superficial measure is not doubled—it is 
‘oe 10 square inches. Thus the propor- 
tion of solid matter to surface is reduced 
by the combination, from 1 and 6 to 1 
and 5. If we place 8 such blocks to- 
gether, forming another solid square, we 
find the same proportion stands as 1 to 3. 
This experiment establishes the rule that 
the larger a compact body is, the greater 
is the proportion of interior substance to 
external surface ; and hence the greater 
is its power of endurance and resistance, 
To apply this illustration: The super- 
ficial extent of each separate block, cor- 
jresponds to the vast demand for labor 
and care Which pertains to isolated indi- 
viduals; the solid contents, to the life and 
energy which they possess for meeting 
that demand. Asin the case of the for- 
mer, combination increases the propor- 
tion of contents to surface, so social or- 
ganization increases the proportion of in- 
ternal energy to external exposure, or to 
the demand for individual exertion against 
want. It does not create life, but it fa- 
vors its action, and increases its power 
Like the putting together of 
cubes, it diminishes the superficial expo- 
sure ofindividuals without lessening their 
power of resistance, or interior life. 


over evil. 


—a ee oe — 

The Nile has this year risen Ingher than it has 
during the Jast twenty years. Almost the entire 
valley of Egypt is one sheet of water, and travelers 





down to our little grievances, we should Through ignorance of this 
evade them by going ourselves up to his ' difference, the great mistake is often made 
mind, This course will be found the true | of substituting law for spiritual command- 
anodyne—better than vapor of ether.—) ments; and while men labor to keep the 
=< pa “ % arco — 7 law, expecting the promised reward, they 
tealth-reform, and systems of medicine, | are certain to get the reverse. Legality 
that they proceed on the opposite princi-| works wrath, and death. The process is 


and forward us in external and moral | proceed to the Pyramids in boats, an excursion 
| which in ordinary times, occupies a three hours’ 
em. : |ride from Ghizeh, the nearest point on the river. 
within us, and then take the liberty to |The damage dene to the crops by this excess of 
put ourselves in situations where it cannot | water is very great, and very extensive tracts of 
live—where there is nothing but contin- |Jand sown with Indian corn are covered with from 
: | three to five feet of water, and the plants are con- 
The villages and towns are 


discipline. We assume that evil is dead 


ual torment for it. Communism is a hell 


ple—turning men’s attention to their dis- 


He says, ‘ the 





clearly indicated by Paul. 





cases, instead of the commandments of| sting of death is sin; and the strength of. 
God. They base their success on direct | sin is the daw.’ Thus life and death both 
cures, and to this object the minds of all | spring irem the exercise or the attempted 
concerned are wholly devoted. The prin-; exercise ef some kind of obedience—from 
ciples of health as given in the passage | sources whose difference careless inqui- 
under consideration, by God himself, are | rors will hardly note, but which are in fact | 
directly the reverse. ‘as radically opposite as are their results, 

2. We have seen the negative advan-|The one accompanies vital obedience ; 
tage of obedience in its diverting the at-| the other is the result of counterfeit, me- 





‘could not bear its operation. 


to selfishness; it is therefore just the so- 
cial arrangement which expresses and so 
gives effect to our faith that the flesh is 
crucified—while without that faith we 
Working 
in this way, the doctrine of the Cross will 
be found at last the great power of re- 
form—accomplishing what the law has 





tention from evil ; the positive benefit of chanical obedience, such as pertains to 


attempted in vain. 


| sequently destroyed. 
reduced to islets, and are only saved by the inhab- 
itants raising embankments all round, which they 
watch day and night with the greatest anxiety.— 
Home Journal, 


Go Correspondents. 

1. C., Ellicottville—The doilar and a haifis received. The 
last remittance from you. according to our eash-book, was one 
| dollar, in April, 1852. The money you speak of sending last 
; summer, we find no account of, and no letter referring to it. 
It was probably miscarried. 
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